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ABSTRACT 

The relationship between vocabulary ''dSeiopaen.t with 
comprehension and- the reading process' has been care1||A®f s.tudied and 
clarified — but little research has Beett conducted into^the yocabulary 
demands of the academic disciplines/ In spitp of thiSr||iany colleges 
have devised courses in'Jconfcent area voca1)ulary develoggeat , even 
though the relevance and transfer /4ffects of such cour^^s have not 
been verified* In additiour most Xrocabulary. textbooks ^ea^ to 
emphasize a structural, analysis approach to vpcabulary \mi if they , 
include references to content a^ea vocabulary at all, ^t^se 
refer-ences are haphazard. To retaedy this pr.oblesy a da t^j collecting 
process was developed^ at Calif^<irnia State Oniversity (Fi^jLerton) , 
where 'approxiaately 600 studerits are enrolled each seae^^r in 
developmental vocabulary courses. Each seaester, * these spudent^ 
select words"! used in their academic courses. Ta date-, th^e 
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. THE SPECIFIC 'vocabulary NEEDS ok ACADEMIC DISCIPLINES 

ABSTRACT ^ 
Th? relationship between vocabulary development/comprehension and the reading 
, process has been* clearly studied and clarified. But the field of reading has 
not fullj' researched the vocabulary demands of the academk disciplines^ Yet many 
programs have developed courses " in. vocabulary development which include components 
such as vocabulary in business, humanities, engine^rtng, etc., even though the 
relevance and/or^ transfer effect have not been verified. ^'In addition, most of the 
current textbooks seem to be emphasizlE^ a. structural analysis approach to vocab- 
ulary and if they include references to various academic areas,, these references - 
are haphazard with no rationale for thei^r inclusion in the text(s).. - • * * 

&ased on thi,s r>eed to maT<e vocabulary content more relevant 'and reflect student 
needs as well as, be^n to focus on the various academic disciplines, a process for 
fcollectipg this data was developed at California State University,, Fullerton. 
There are 'approximately 600 students enrolled in developmental (no^t^emedi^il ) 
' vocabulary courses each semester. These students select word5,that they need 
to internalize from their various academic areas. This data includes roughly ■ 
3,000 entries to date which have been coded and categorized according" to 
reason for seleqti6n, major, year in school, etc. This data'can be incorporated 

in voc'fibulary classes for relevant student *study and cafv be used \s a servidi' 
* * - ^ 

' to departments on a campus. Indeed, \it providJis a myriad of suggestions for 
the direction of future textbooks in reading and learning at the postsecondary 
1 evej . - • '1-4 ^ ' * 



Specific Vocabulary Needs of Academic Disciplines . . 

The Vole of .vocibul a ry' development ,in reading has changed Jn an interesting 
fashion over'the past hunclrfil and. fifty years,. Early materials, which intended. ^ 
to teadh'the reading*proces.s:as we.ll as to furnish the reader with .information 
neces5ary to'functioji in' thg- world gav? little thought to word control. Primary 
consideration was given to content. Thebest (and best known) example of this _ 
rwas the McGuffey Eclectic Reader which first appeared in 1836^(7). 

But as educational theory" changed, so did the approach to vocabulary .ifi 
^re^ding;. Students were taught to read us-ing strictly controfled vocabularies 
and -were advanced carefully along an established continuym until they • : 

had mastered a sufficient number of words'and word an^^lysis skills to "unlock'- • 
any text presented (11). -A remnant of this approach at the elementary level is 
^he two hundred twenty word Dolch list. • .1^ . 

More recently developed theories see vocabulary development 'in reading 
dependent upon the rea^r's familiarity with the su^ect matter and his pre- - -'- 
existing oral language (4). Vocabulary then^need .not be strictly controlled 
' as.long as it is represerrtative of 4he language patterns possessed by the reader 
• and. is concerned with events and ideas with wMch h? is acquainted. Once 'again, 
content is anessential element, although at this end af the,period theory has 
it that the reader controls the material through his. past experienw rather 
than being controlled by its didactic message. - . ^ 

Theoretical differences aside, the demands on the' student reader are re.erl and 
\ awesome'. With an estimated 600,000 words in tlie Engl ish' language the student 
'liiust'progress from^the average 2,000 to 3,000 word vocabulary he ha>s ^at school . 
'entry to.'.a use vocabulary of approximately SOi^QOO words when he exit^^. 
college. The sooner tie develops his expanded vocabulary the betted he will 
function in schdol and tHe more specific it is to the. various academic disciplines 



theT)etter his m'astery of those discipline? will be. Knowledge of words leads hi 
to and 'helps him display his knowledge of concepts. , 

TraditionaTly, vocabulary ftntrol to lead students to this desired level 
I- " ■ n • ■ - 

af success has been .external . Glossaries (word lists at beginning levels) are 
supplied-by experts in the fields and students are expected to learn the words. 
Often pre and post tests are administered to measure gains. The approach is 
that of "v/e knov/ what you need to knov/." Textbooks use this same approach 
with the material" and forrtiat responsive to the nei^ds of the disciplines rather', 
than ^0 the needs o-f the readers, despite suggestions from educators (5). 
Rarely h^as the approach B^eiLlnternal or student centered. One exception 
was, the student centered teaching-of Sylvia Ashton-Warner (-1) but even those 
who heeded her message applied it only to young 'learners. 

Every learner, qf course, is a "young learner" when he is faced with-new 
material .\ If it is too different frgm any- experience he has had, or any .know! ed!g( 
he has previously acquired, he will learn''it with difficulty; if he learns it * . 
at all. To be most jefficient, he must expand his knov/ledge, formul'ate his 
concepts, develop his .vocabulary in a way that is unique to his own neecfs. 
Pauk (8) speaks of this unique void-which mi^ be filled by the learner and 
refers to it as the "twilight zpher. " 

•Wit'hin the twiligf^t zone are those words that the student often encounters 
but does not know. * With minimal effort these words .can -become part of his 

* - » * 

recognition vocabulary siKce their meanings will be continually reinforced. 
However, beyond this gray area would be the dark: those v/ords v/hich are seen 
or heard so seldom that trying to learn them is futile. But as the learner 
focuses on his own gray areev it gradually becomes bright, i.e. known, and he is 
free to concentrate on another gray area. 



Research on vocabulary of academi^ disciplines 
■• There have bee.n very few attempts to research the vocabulary of the- various 
academic disciplines (2,3,10). Although many disciplines have developed diction- 
aries of terms appropriate tP that discipline no large scale attempts ha-ve been 
made to identify the .core 'vocabulary from the textual material In *postsecondary • 
eduQ9tion: ^ 

And the field of reading has not fully, researched the vocabulary demands of 
the academic discipline althougit there is a groy;ing body of research in the area 
of textual analysis ^and textual structure (5,9). 

' Yet many^'programs have developed courses in vocabulary development which 
include components such as vocabuUry in business, humanities, science, "e^* j even 
though the relevance and/or transfer effect have, not been verified. In a*'tion, 
most of the current vocabulary textbooks -seem to be emphasizing a, structural 
• analysis, approach to vocabulary and if they include references to various academic 

T * * 

area's, these references' are hapFiazard-v/i th a rationale for their conclusion 4n 

^ the te*xt,(s). / ^ ' \ ' 

' - . ; Ppocess to determine relevant vocabulary 

A process which epitomizes the learning tha^^^^a^s f>lac<? in the personally 
* ^experienced gray area util izds no -predetermined v;ord lists, no pre and post 
*^ «tests, no! {yrog rammed text. Words are selected by.th.e student from material, 
both writtten- anij spoken, in the aca'deraic area he is studying. Those words are 
recorded in^the original context, given dictionary definitions, and reused in 
a student created context..- Finally, several words are combined into an essay 
to permit juxtaposition of. related concepts.- Each'student works on words that* 
• he ne«ds for his personal acfiiever^ent in an academic area he is' studying. As ^ 
^ hfe focuses on the meanings of the words. he practices writing out his ideas 
concerning the field.- V%.ther hi} esSay is long or short depend**- upon' the 

, Mds selected and the constraints of th^ disciplin^. For example, a geology 

^ ^- .- . - ^ . ...... . ^ . . 

^ student could write a short essay containing numerous specific words referring 



'■ • ' .1 
to plate tectonic theory while 'a philosophy student would reqxn re,a 'more 

lengthly essay to use. the vocabulary specific to the philosophy of Jean Paul 

' Sartre, Each" student selects the wqrds he needs 'to /know and writes out what 

he needs to say tt) afJiplify his topic. / 

The responsibility of the teacher in such an individualized program is 

to encqurage .and to guide the student into those areas which will be mpst 

useful to him, to" provide a fonfiat for recording selected material and-to 

supply feedis^k on the w.ritte'rt work. While the reading teacher .cannot hope td . 

be an expert on the pedagogy of each academic area he can still sypply sufficient 

feedback to improve the student's vocabulary and writing skills: words must 

be used as they" are defined; sentences must be gram-natically correct;, para- 

graphs roust contain matn ideas a-nd supporting details. • . ^ 

One serendipitous reward resulting from this method is the often exfiressed 

gratitude of the students: Learnin.g wiiich is personalized is meaningfMl. and 

gains are noticeable. In addition, both' the specific learning and learning- 

'proce-ss are transferable to othw areas. -Work 1n the gray, at 'eras can make life 

• bright for student {snd teacher alike. _ . ■ _ 
Such a process "for collecting relevant ^discipline vocabulary was. developed at 

California* State University, Fullerton. There. are approximately 600 students en- 
rolled in developmental (not remedial) vocabulary coiTses each semester. These 
students select words that they need to internalize thefr various academic ,. 
' areas. This data includes roughly 3,000 entries to lite which have .been coded and 
categorized accordtng t6 rfeason for selection, major fjeld pf study, year In 
school arid age. 

Results of data collection • . 

This preliirtinary study in the area of descriptive research (^6)- has resulted- 
in tht idenfificatTon of /relevant acaderfiic dtscipline vopabulary .fpr majors w the 

• CaTffomia State UnTversit5', Fuirer^ton, campus.^ The fields of Business Admi'rvis- * 
f(>trat1on. Economics, Communications, -Human Services, Criminal Justice and Politfel 



Science Were the areijs most frequently identified by student^. Examples of 
generated vocabulary from these disciplines are <s follows: 



BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

analog 

artifice. 

abstruse 

aggregate 

conso I idate . 

devaluate 

dil igent 

demarcation 

debenture 

margin 

Malthusian 

pathogenic'' ^ 
parity* , ^ 

pervasive 
pecuniary 



.HUMAN SERVICES 

catharsis 
'catatonia 
coerci veA 
cognitive 
.contingency 
co/iceptual izajtions 
dysfunction, ^ 
diastase * 
mania * 
mitosis' * 
psychosis 
paradigms 
phenonienological 



COMMUNIC A TIONS 

collotype 
chromatic 
collodion ' ' ' 
he! iography 
postvisualization 
parallax ' 
photogram 



HATH 

composite 

corollary n ^ 

converge 

conditiona ! 

domain 

divergence 
^heuristic . . 
^parametirc 

permutation 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

adversary 

affidavits 

allocution 

capricious 
'delineate' 
. disparity 

denigrate .j 

prov/ess k 

pritM facie 

proimjlgate 



POLiiillCi^ SCIENCE 




ART 

corporeality ^ 

megalithic . - 

monochromatic 

pejorative 

paladin . 

pueriJe 

paroxysm 



PHYSICS ^ 

coefficient 
component ^ 
distortion 
.dynamics^ ^ 
[heliocentric ^ 
ignitude 
, momentum 



ANTHROR 



.cdsX^ 
-sdiievtains 

cuneiform 

cannl balism 

commercialization 
^dowries 

matri lineal 

monogenesis 

unilinear 



C|ipitu«uon 
cataclysm-^ 
'despotism 
heg'emony 
moratorium 
maohination 



pendition 
paternalism 



• ♦ i ■ 

Now that the process and computer program have been developed and refined, an 

additional 5.000 entries are available, to be evaluated. This preliminary investi- 
• gation has yielded a future direction for determining relevant vocabulary of aca- 

demic disciplines. - , ^ 

- ♦ 

ImpTernentation "in programs ^ot^tl^rning centers 
' , ' This data provides not only a myriad of suggestions^ for the*d1 recti on of 
«^ ^ future textbooks in v^abular^ development and reading at the postsecondary Ijevel 
but also additional refe^ences for inimediatp classroom use,; Ways to utilize this 
data include academic discipline study groups designed to reinforce the identifv 
•/ cation and contextual analysis of these words. Students who engage in setf- 
■ selected Vocabulary activities would have this as an additional resource. Campus 

• ' specific dictionaries can be developed for each ^discipline and jtiade available for 

students in the campus bookstore.. Adjunct courses related to these disciplines 
can'utilize the data'in their study groups an<i with the adjunct faculty. Learning 
centers and/or reading programs can provide these lists as services to^artments^ 
who indicate an interest. Lastly, they can provide the initial step f(P^new 
^ awareness, of research in the riadin^f and learning needs »f academic discipljines in 



postsecondary education. 
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